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This is the basis of a statement issued from New York by the 
glowship of Reconciliation, which Peace News heartily endorses. 


It is drastic. But it is not as utopian as 
the idea that war is the way to peace, or 
that a nation can make war and peace at 
the same time. 


APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 


Today the United Nations has been trans- 
formed from a peace agency to a war 
agency. The only way it can help to bring 
peace is to stay out of the battle and call 
persistently for peaceful mediation. 


Upon the churches the crisis imposes 

a vast responsibility. The Church cannot 

be the channel of the pure and peaceable 

spirit of its Lord if it continues to com- 
promise with war. 

We plead with the World Council of 
Churches, the various denominations and 
locai churches everywhere to summon all 
belligerents to an armistice and to urge 
mediation between East and West. 


STEP OUT OF THE RANKS! 


Men and women will be eapable of the 
tremendous moral effort that is now required 
to stop the drive towards war only ir they 
experience a great psychological re-orienta- 
tion, a Spiritual redirth. Lf the Church of 
Chnist is not the channel for a new Pente- 
cost, whither shall men turn: 


Pacifists who proclaim tne message of 
No More War also cai! upon individuals 
to make the unequivocal break witn war. 


Our political and military leaders will not 
abandon war-making and adopt an alterna- 
tive policy unless the people make it clear 
that they simply will not support or take 
part in anothez war—that it 1s peace they 
want, not war in the name of “ peace.” 


There are multitudes who wish for peace, 
but who have not given clear notice that 
they will not fight again or make weapons 
of war, or accept war profits. 


If there are no longer persons who are 
willing to act alone if need be, then de- 
Mocracy is dead. 

On the other hand, each person who has 
the faith and moral courage to step out of 
the ranks of the armies marching to de- 
struction, will impart to others the courage 
to stand alone, unti] men are again building 
communities in peace and freedom rather 
than marching to death. 


OUR NEED: A PEACE ARMY 


The statement concludes with an appeal 
to pacifists for renewed efforts and greater 
unity. 

Without that, it says, they will abandon 
the field to the war-propaganda of the 
American administration on the one hand, 
and the so-called peace propaganda of the 
Communists on the other. 


If democratic discussion is to continue, 
and the word “ peace” is to retain its 
honoured place in the vocabulary, an in- 
tense effort must be made to bring the 
pacifist message to the attention of all 
peoples. 

It therefore suggests that all pacifist 
organisations set up a “ pacifist enrollment ” 
in which pacifists should enroll for service. 
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is an efféctive defence on the part of this 
country.” 


Scarcely less scientifically informative 
was his hopeful assurance—“ I do not share 
the view that the atomic weapon need be 
decisive in the conflict, provided we have 
made reasonable precautions towards meet- 
ing it. 


Some people, however, may find even 
more hope and comfort in his further asser- 
tion—“ I do not believe, on any information 
that we or anyone else has at the moment, 
that a large number of atomic bombs can 
be dropped by any country.” 


This is consoling, but it does largely 
depend on how few atom bombs are re- 
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PACIFIST M.P’s ON THE ‘“‘ GREAT DELUSION ” 


“When will men learn that wars do not serve the fine moral 
purposes they set themselves in wars? ” 


‘HOUGH ignored by the Press, 

the pacifist viewpoint was 

strongly expressed in the Commons 
debate on Defence last week. 


James Hudson, Quaker pacifist MP for 
Ealing West, began by deploring the fact 
that the Labour Party should be now com- 
mitted to a militarist policy so contrary to 
all its traditions. 


“After what we have told ourselves of 
the destructive forces now leashed in the 
ward,” he said, ‘again to risk war in this 
situationgsurely calls for the very strongest 
protests from benches accommodating the 
party of Keir Hardie and George Lans- 
bury.” 


On Christian grounds? 


He had heard one Labour member say he 
could go to the country and appeal for 
support of the war on Christian grounds. 
He, Mr. Hudson, had heard in that House 
what Dr. Salter had said on that very sub- 
ject of Christian grounds: 


“A new and righteous society,” Salter 
had said, “ will never be achieved by evil 
means.” 


If they were to talk about Christian 
grounds, Mr. Hudson added, they might at 
least remember that the Founder had said 
that those who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword . 


The last war was an example of the use 
of violence. Though Hitler was dead, we 
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knew we had failed to end the horrors 
against which we struggled. 


At this moment we were actually 
talking of unleashing in Germany again 
the very militarism against which we 
fought. 

When would men learn that wars do not 
secure the fine moral purposes which they 
set before themselves in wars? 


““ Blessed are the peacemakers ” 


It would be a good thing if, before taking 
final decisions, those who think in terms of 
{Christian philosophy would tell the 
Russians, as we were telling ourselves, that 
no good purpose can be secured down the 
road they are travelling. 


He would say to the Communists in this 
country, who are demonstrating for peace, 
that they should tell the Russians to draw 
back the North Koreans from the crime 
they are committing. 


But he would say the same to the 
Americans. He would tell Truman that 
Communism was an idea—a bad idea— 
and could only be fought by better ideas, 


If we could sacrifice our own welfare to 
help the people in Asia, we could do far 
more to check the growth of Communism 
than by resorting to arms. 


He asked the House to think again before 
making decisions and to remember the 
voice of Him who said, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers "—and he was prepared to 
believe that House was filled with peace- 
makers—‘ blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 


Communism, the child of war 


Rhys Davies also expressed astonishment 
that people could still believe wars could 
settle anything after thousands of years of 
wars that never did. 


Nobody opposed Communist tryanny 
more than he did, but one thing was cer- 
tain — war couldn’t prevent Communism 
spreading. 


“As a matter of fact,” he said, “ Com- 
munism is the child of war.” 


And if the nation spent much more of 
its substance on wars and drove the 
people down to poverty, they must not be 
surprised to see Communism spreading 
in this country too. 


The Minister of Defence had said we 
couldn't afford to lag behind in bacterio- 
logical and chemical warfare preparations. 
It was a tragic state of affairs when a 
British Specialist statesman could say a 
thing like that . 

If the speeches about war they heard 
nowadays from Labour benches had been 
uttered on platforms 50 years ago there 
would have been no Labour Party. 


The Labour Peace group inside the party 
was small, but represented a considerable 
section of the country. And if he summed 
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FACTOPHOBIA 


VENHERE are certain current ideas 

so strange, so phenomenal, that 
they keep springing to the lips of 
every pacifist who makes speeches. 
One is the belief that wars can settle 
anything, and in particular, that they 
can destroy anything evil. 


The more one hears this belief, the more 
incredible it seems that anyone can believe 
it. 


We are aware that not everyone who in- 
dulges in war believes it. People of the 
Hitler or Mussolini type don’t. The tyrants, 
in using war as a means to their ends, do 
nat care what other results their wars may 
have so long as those results include their 
continuance of power. 


They have no delusions about peaceful 
results, for they are quite prepared to go on 
using violence ad infinitum—in which res- 
pect they are more realistic than our 
statesmen. 


The delusion resides only in those much 
nicer people (further West) who really do 
want peace. 


The delusion had some excuse in the past. 
We older ones were brought up in an at- 
mosphere of military romance. From the 
way history was taught, we thought little 
of the actual results of wars; the only im- 
portant thing was to win them. From 
the cease-fire, our interest in them 
dissolved, 


Our education was based on such books as 
“The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World.” but few among us remembered 
what any of the fifteen actually decided; 
that was a detail. It was, as we say, the 
winning that mattered. 


Hastings 1066 seemed decisive enough, 
but few even today observe how completely 
the English have rid themselves of the 
Normans. Even the quaint language of 
BBC announcers sounds more like Saxon 
than French. 


The victorious glory of Crecy and Agin- 
cov ‘t still obscure the trifling fact that the 
war which included them was finally won 


by the French, leaving us with nothing more ' 


tangible than the word “ Calais” inscribed 
on the heart of Mary B. Tudor. 


As for that decisive French Revolution— 
it isn’t over yet. 


Today, however, there is no excuse for 
the delusion. Cause and effect are too near 
together. It is but five years since we rid 
the world of the Totalitarian Terror, only 
to find it back again already livelier than 
ever, nour'shed to greater strength by the 
war that killed it. 

* 


What is this strange compulsion which | 
forces men to ignore obvious facts? Can it | 
be true that men love war so much that 
they would rather die by it than live 
without it? 


The main facts about the present conflict 
are easily accessible, yet how few people 
make any attempt to obtain them. There 
is, indeed, a curious resistance to facts. 


, When the Daily Herald repeated for the 
second time that Russia was “solely ” res- 
ponsible for the breakdown of the atomic 
energy control negotiations, we were, we 
admit, a trifle shocked. 


' We could not see how its entire staff 
could have remained in complete ignorance 
of such momentous discussions, or how its 
Poreign Editor, whose business it is to 
follow such proceedings, could fail to ac- 
waint its leader writer with such elemen- 
tary facts. 


We were compelled sadly to wish that the 
aper founded by George Lansbury had at 
l@ast retained some respect for truth, if not 

for pacifism. 


* But when, during last weekend, an Arch- 
bishop publicly made the same blatantly in- 
eorrect assertion, we were obliged to seek 
another explanation. 


For an Archbishop, though he loves not 
pacifism, does love truth. The contrary 
is unthinkable. 


Then how can he have missed such 
obvious yet vital information? Is he so 
constantly preoccupied with oecumenicgl 
business that he hasn’t time to read The 
Times? 


“Doesn’t he want to know the facts? 


‘We must have notice of that question. 
At this time of night the answer evagles us. 


Commentary 


HE Russians have again out- 

‘manoeuvred the West. Their 
telephone call on July 27 to Mr. 
Trygve Lie, informing him that Mr. 
Malik would assume the presidency 
of the Security Council when the 
Soviets’ normal turn to preside came 
round on Aug. 1, was a diplomatic 
bomb packed with a mixed load of 
shrewd hits on the Western position, 
all wrapped up in one short, polite 
and unassailably legitimate message. 


That message exploded the charge that 
Russia meant to disregard the United 
Nations; it undermined Nationalist China’s 
prospect of survival in the Security Coun- 
cil; it has strengthened Mao T'se-tung’s 
chances of early United Nations member- 
ship; it has exposed the Western powers to 
the danger of their disagreement about 
recognition of the Communist regime in 
China being brought to the fore; it has 
made reasonably certain that discussion of 
Korea by the Security Council, in one form 
or another, will come long before any Com- 
munist withdrawal to the 38th Parallel; 
and to end with, it has created a situation, 
to put it mildly, in which there is at least 
a possibility of considerable disagreement 
between. .the West and India. 


Mistake—by whom? 


J? is probable that most of these things 

were in the Times leader writer’s mind 
when he attempted to argue them out of 
existence, on July 29. But his efforts were 
not very convincing. He mentioned only one 
error in policy, and that, almost needless to 
say, was on the Russian side: “It (Mr. 
Malik’s return to the Security Council) may 
be tacit recognition that the Russian ab- 
sence from the Security Council when the 
decision to act in Korea was taken was, 
after all, a mistake.” For the rest, the 
article only shows the West digging its feet 
in more firmly in the position already taken. 


Questions the West must face 

[F the Soviet walk-out from the Security 
Council was indeed a mistake and not, as 

some people may think, a skilful manoeuvre 


of evasive action, it has been rectified in a 
way wholly to the perpetrators’ advantage. 

Of that, the Times leader says nothing; 
nor does it come to grips with: three far 
more important points in the new situation: 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


tung is of highly doubtful legality; (c) that 
the whole assumption that Northern and 
Southern Korea are two separate countries 
between which an act of aggression calling 
tor immediate United Nations intervention 
has been committed, is now likely to be 
assailed. 


And if the Western powers prove too un- 
accommodating on that subject, they will be 
driving India into opposition to themselves. 


The West’s great opportunity missed 


THE whole handling of the problem shows 

the same lack of imagination that 
allowed the Communists to get away with 
the World Peace campaign. 


The latest in that, as this is written, is 
that both the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Archbishop of York have declared that, 
in their opinion, “the clergy should refuse 
to promote that appeal and should advise 
their people not to sign jt.” This happens 
in a world which has complained for years 
that the Soviet Government does not allow 
its people to learn anything of the western 
world’s way of life and desire for peace. 


Here then, surely, was the chance to 
catch the Kremlin on the wrong foot. The 
Peace Petition had been publicised all over 
Russia. The fact that it was to be ecan- 
vassed around the West was known to the 
whole Soviet population. If the Western 
Governments had taken it up with enthu- 
siasm, and had done all they could to en- 
courage their people to sign it, many hun- 
dreads of millions of signatures from the 
West would have had the effect of making 
the Russians’ 68 millions look less impres- 
sive. 

And how, after all the Communist drum- 
beating for the campaign, could the Kremlin 
have hidden from its people that, say. 500 
or 600 million men and women in the West 
had testified to their desire for peace? 


We might have made peace... 
NJ OREOVER, behind this stands a wider 


_ question. People with respect for 
logic have always recognised that evil 
methods cannot produce good results. But 


it is a bad innovation to hold that something 
intrinsically good becomes bad as soon as 
it is advocated by a suspect. 

Even if we accept the unproven assertion 
that the Kremlin instigators of the peace 
appeals had nothing in mind except a clever 
move in the cold war, it was a major 
blunder to associnte ourselves with a con- 
demnation of propaganda for peace. It was 
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“The whole history of the spreading of 
the white race over the surface of the globe,” 
says Emil Brunner, “is a disgrace to the 
peoples calling themselves Christian.” 


‘Some day the reaction had to come. It 
is now in its full swing and it will not be 
stopped until the supremacy of the white 
races, established by sheer military power, 
has disappeared. Brunner’s werds apply to 
the international situation as a whole, and 
not to the question of racial discrimination 
alone. Desire for domination is at the root 
of world unrest. 


Expediency and conscience are the two 
factors in the complex structure cf human 


nature which are always struggling for the ' 


mastery, not least in the case of a nation. 


A peopie’s greatest hour is not when it 
ip thinking of its position in terms of 
territorial possessions and armed might, but 
when it is willing at no matter how great 
a cost, to sacrifice every advantage cf 
power and materia} gain for the sole pur- 
‘pose of pursuing the course that is right. 


nations. ‘those who disingenuously apply 
this description to themselves are peace- 
loving just so long as they can get their 
own way. When that is denied, as has hap- 
pened in the Far East, peace-loving means 
nothing. If such a desire really existed, 
much more real effort than is at present in 
evidence would be displayed. 


So far as this country is concerned, its 
record is not particularly impreBsive as 
that of a “peace-loving” nation. During 
the years of its rise to world power it be- 
came involved in more wars than any other 
people. Regarding the reasons for these 
military adventures, perhaps the least said 
the better. 


The chief need at the present time 
throughout the world is a change of heart. 
Without such a transformation, there is 
small chance of disaster being averted. By 
change of heart is meant change of mind, 
change of approach, change of attitude re- 
specting those fundamental issues which 
are so intimately tied up with the peace 
and well-being of mankind. 


At the moment all the powers are manoe- 
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MORE FACTS ABOUT KOREA 


“Tt +4 7S C d lities ” 
Is tume Our own statesmen faced realities 
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America’s change of policy 
ho meatly in January, after it had hecome ap- 
1 out by 0m weent that Chiang Kai Shek and his party 
cowledge of & mre no longer worthy of support, Mr. 
th the ald. Annan proposed an economic aid plan for 
‘inable by in 1a, which excluded the Chinese entirely. 
Iso, it was Oe 5 

i v yoenill , At the same time, he stated on January 


‘ Mi 6 & that the USA had “no desire to estab- 
in ® itt A 
poe ar’ | lish military bases on Formosa at the 
: Present time.” 
metrate 534 We a well-known New York Times column- 
T operation, Said, January 7—" What we are going to 
them [0 vil Chi 1s try to develop resistance outside 
in that noe Ma. News that plans are-under way to 
European My Vide economic and, in some cases, mili- 


ce against i Jay, help to Indo‘China, Indonesia, Korea, 

Fi rf Pe and the Phillipines, comes immediate- 

iNion pour tio ter the announcement of non-interven- 

a in Formosa and proves that we have 
alternative policy.” 


Reactionaries want help for Formosa 
Rests Solution did not, however, satisfy the 


wh 
1 so foolist 
. 57 Ublican Party, and when, about the end 
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3. world wat I . 
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Brit? to be a bulwark against 


Public support of the British and American militarist policy is made 
Possible largely by general ignorance of the fact. We therefore welcome 
lhis article by a contributor who has made a special study of the Far 


This was far from easy, with a popula- 
tion divided in the main into those who had 
collaborated with the Japanese in the world 
war, and those who had drawn ever nearer 
to Communism through their part in resis- 
tance. 


Hence many of the leauers in the Syng- 
man Rhee government were drawn trom 
exiles free of any ties with Japanese or 
Communists. They, however, had been so 
long out ot the country that they had lost 
touch and even spoke horean with a foreign 
accent. 


Inevitably, the need to resist reform 
and Communist pressure drove’ the 
government towards greater repression 
and centralisation, as well as reliance on 
an army and police force, the bulk of 
whom had served in this capacity under 
the Japanese. 


In 1948, according to Sullivan, more than 
half the officers above the rank of Lieuten- 
ant were men who had served in the Japan- 
ese police, 


“ Torture not to be criticised ” 


In spite of public protest by Syngman 
Rhee, vorture was an accepted practice — 
the Home Minister warning, in December, 
1949, that “the torturing ot Communists by 
the police is not to be criticised.” 


In August, 1948, the ‘Korean jails held 
some 14,000 prisoners: by January, 1950, 
this number had risen to 40,000. 


With commendable courage, the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly began to 
bring their grievances hgainst the police 
into the open; greater repression resulted. 


A practice is described which was known 
as tne “human fiesh distribution case.” 
Opponents of tne government and_ police 
were murdered and ieft on the doorsteps of 
friends as a means of intimidation. 


The judiciary became restive. In 1949 the 
judiciai branch of the government was twice 
pu:ged cf “leftist agents.” in July, 1949, 
nine lawyers and prosecutors were arrested; 
in Noyember and December a further six of 
seven judges and prosecutors were rounded 
up; whereupon 40 judges out ot a total of 
218 resigned because of “low salaries.” 
These figures are taken from Sullivan’s 
New York Times dispatch of February 2, 
1950. 


Result of aiding reaction 


It is argued that brutal repression by the 
South Korean Government is not a reason 
for making war upon it. 


But it may also be argued that con- 
tinued support of such a government by 
economic and military aia could, in the 
existing state of aftairs in Korea, have 
only one result, that which is now, 1n fact, 
upon us. 


In February last this aid was renewed to 
South Korea, largely because many US ad- 
visers on the spot had predicted that the 
trend to the right woulu otherwise be ac- 
celevated and tne regime go down in blood- 
shed. A breathing space was bought by 
that Aid Bill of February until June 3v. 


USA made negotiation impossible 


It has been apparent to all familiar with 
the Far East situation that no solution can 
be found as regards Kotea—and Formosa, 
which is traditionally Chinese territory — 
without negotiation between the Chinese 
Communist Gove:nment wh.ch has united 
China, the Soviet Union, which is dominant 
in North Korea, and the British and Ameri- 
can Governments. 


Such negotiation was rendered impossi- 
ble by the continued refusal of USA to 
recognise the Chinese Republic, although 
Britain had done so. 


This refusal to recognise the Chinese Re- 
public has been a puzzling feature of USA 
itastern policy. 


The present USA action, in arbitrarily 
and without recourse to the UN unde‘stak- 
ing the defence of Formosa, coupled with 
the consistent policy aid to Chiang Kai 
Shek, can surely admit of only one interpre- 
tation: that the USA intends, so far as the 
Chinese Republic is concerned, to continue 
in a state, if not of war, of armea neutrali- 
ty, instead of seeking peace and trade rela- 
tions. 


Suppose, however, that the Chinese Re- 
public regards this action in Formcsa as 
an-act of aggression, attacks Formosa and 
calls upon the Soviet Union to fulfil its 
promise of mutual aid? What then? And 
has not the newly-united China, after 40 
years of revolution and civil war, some claim 
to understanding ? 


Folly of violence exposed 


Never did an outbreak of hostilities dis- 
play more clearly than this Korean war 
the utter folly of violence as a settlement 
of disputes. 


a 


The Koreans did not want their country 
cut in half; it can be little consolation to 
them to know that they are the “test 
case” which proves the effectiveness of 
the United Nations, if, as seems probable, 
defence of their country means its an- 
nihilation. 


t is time some of our statesmen faced 
the realities 
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of the situation: the five great | of destruction as the 
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Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, Augyst 2, 1940 


“You want to kill Nazism. You will 
never kill it by its indifferent adoption. 
You will have to be far more ruthless than 
the Nazis. 

“To win the war, Britain must adopt 
with greater thoroughness the same work 
Germans, which 


powers can alone bring about peace in the | would be an undignified competition. 


Far East and put an end to the Korean 
tragedy. 


This, and not winning the war, is the 
“Test Case” for the United Nations. 


US prevented mediation 


Mediation, which does not mean settling 
terms on Russia or USA, but finding a com- 
mon ground cr minimum agreement, is per- 
fecily possible, writes Mrs. Walser, UN 
represeniative of the USA section of the 
Women’s International League. 


But as yet the US Governinent has rejec- 
ted even the idea of mediation. 


This, she says is consistent with its action 
in the UN. before there could be any dis- 
cussion of the chances of mediation, the US 
Government merely announced that a force 
had been sent and called on UN to bless it. 


Thus the UN became not only the Wes- 
tern Coalition certain people had always 
wanted, but a war council—a UN army v 
Russia, 


When USA says she will not “make a 
deal" with Russia for peace in Korea, she 
is evading the issue. Kussia made the ad- 
mission of Peking representation a con- 
dition of her return to UN in January, 
long before the Korean crisis. 


People ought to have more facts than 
they have about the Korean war, the letter 
concludes, 


How many know, for instance, that a few 
days before the fighting started, emissaries 
from North Korea went to confer with South 
Korean authorities on the unification of 
Korea and landed in prison? 


— 


“No cause, however just, can warrant 
indiscriminate slaughter going on minute 
by minute. I suggest that the cause that 
demands the inhumanities that are being 
perpetrated today cannot be called just.” 


—Mahatma Gandhi in a message to 


“every | Briton, urging  non- 
violence instead of war.” 
s s Ls 


If we were pressed to pick out one single 
quality in the Nazi regime—or indeed in 
any totalitarian regime—in which it 
summed up all that makes it intolerable to 
the civilised and liberal mind, we should 
choose the eradication of the natural trust 
between man and man. 

There is a very real danger of this 
disease growing rapidly among us. 


WHO WROTE THIS? 


A reader asks for any information 
as to the source of the following lines, 
found in a destroyed Cologne air-raid 
shelter and written in a child's hand: 


I believe in the Light even when 
the sun does not shine, 

I believe in Love even when it is 
not given, 

I believe in God even though His 
voice is silent. 


Replies should be addressed to The 
Editor, Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 


Italian CO Mario Barbani, 
arrest was reported in Peace News on June 
30 after he had thrown his rifle at the foot 
of an Italian Army General during an 
inspection, has been sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment. “I will never fire against 
a brother,” he told the Court-martial. 

—WRI News Service 
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War Economics 


BRITAIN’S MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


HE GIGANTIC increase of arma- 
ment expenditure in the U.S. 
($10,000 m.=£3,750 m.)—followed by 
suggested increases in Britain and 
other Western Powers—indicates 
that the period of post-war “ planning 
for peace” has come to an end and 
military demands again have top 
priority. “‘ Welfare economics ” has 
to yield to warfare economics. 


This change implies that factories will 


shave to turn out more tanks, guns, bombers 


and warships; and they have to curtail the 
output of various consumers’ goods, of 
building materials and constructional steel 
for new houses, schools, hospitals and so 
forth. It was announced (Daily Express, 
July 20) that £500 m. will be spent on air 
raid shelters, partly for the purpose of 
atomic “defence” (if there is any). 


The expansion of production of war 
materials has three important economic as- 
pects: (1) transfer of workers to war in- 
dustries, (2) reduction of capital invest- 
ment for productive purposes and social 
services, (3) revision of the present import 
policy ($-expenditure is now restricted to 
75 per cent. of the 1948 figure), in order to 
procure raw materials for war industries 
and stock-piling. This article deals only 
with the first problem: redistribution of 
labour. 


If more workers are to be employed in 


war industries and if the Armed Forces’ 
are to be increased (lengthening of military 
service by 6 months)—not taking account 
of part-time civil defence—then shifts in 
the present distribution of man-power will 
be necessary. 

In the U.S. the number of registered un- 
employed fell from 4,684,000 in February, 
1950, to about 3.4m. in last June and is ex- 
pected» to decline further. Most of the 
“ Atlantic-Pact "-Powers still have a large 
number of unemployed: e.g., Italy over 
1.8m., Western Germany nearly 1.5 m., 
Belgium 220,000, ete. (France, however, has 
few unemployed.) 

_Britain’s| manpower-position is quite 
different. In consequence of the fortunately 
high level of employment (the number of 
unemployed being 285,000) the “su ply of 
labour ” for expanding industries is limaya 
In case of a large increase of the Armed 
Forces even an acute shortage of workers 
may develop in some industries. 

There is another important factor which 
influences the number of available labour: 
the declining proportion of young workers 
now under 20 years of age. (Cf. Registrar- 
General’s Statistical Review, 1948, Vol. II, 
p.4.) In 1948 there were 3.1m. persons 
(1.57 m. males, 154m. females) in the age 
of 20-25, nearly 2.9m. 15-20 and less than 
2.8m. 10-15 in England and Wales. With 
an extension of the military service the 
number of young workers will appreciably 
decline. 

The effect of “ war economy ” on employ- 
ment is shown below: 


DISTRIBUTION of MANPOWER in Great Britain.—(New Series in 1948) 


(in thousands) 1938 1942 1945 1948 1948 1950 
' June June June June June April 
Working Populatn., MALES 14,476 15,141 14,881 14,628 16,057 16,085 
. FEMALES 4,997 6,915 6,768 5,727 7,089 7,266 
ARMED FORCES (incl. release) 385 4,091 5,130 938 938 119 
UNEMPLOYED 1,710 87 103 272 282 322 
CED SRE EMPLOYMENT 17,378 17,872 16,416 19,064 21,926 22,310 
of whom: 
Agriculture & Fishing 949 1,002 1,041 1.123 1,268 1,256 
Mining & Quarrying 849 823 799 839 869 846 
Central Government Service 1,386 2,112 994 991 688 659 
Local od}. 1386 2,112 1,036 1,228 766 784 
Gas, Water. Electricity 240 214 196 275 296 323 
Transport & Shipping 1,225 1,217 1,252 1,472 1,814 1,804 
Distributive Trades _ 2,882 2,173 1,958 2,354 2,689 2,821 
Building & Contracting 1.264. 893 722 1,375 1,497 1.488 
Commerce, Professional 2,220 1,690 1,598 2,157 3,925 3,908 
Various manufacturing 6,363 7,354 6,820 7,250 8,114 8,421 


Source: Monthly Digest of Statisties. 


NOTE: Since Juze, 1948. the commencing 
date of the National Health Scheme, a new 
basis has been used for calculations and the 
figures now include previously uninsured 
workers and other categories. The “new 
series” is incomparable with the old. 


War and large military expenditure con- 
siderably disrupt the productive system of 
a country. ‘“ At the end of War II., 42 per 
cent. of Britain’s manvower was in the 
Armed Forces or was directly engaged in 
supplying them” (Economic Survey, 1947, 
p.9). But the destruction of lives is the 


saddest and immeasurable loss. 
The present 


Britain is very small—about 1.4 per cent. of 
the workers are unemployed—and war in- 


dustries and civil defence raise competitive 


claims. 


If “ war economy ” creates a shortave of 
labour regulations may be introduced (Con- 


trol of Engagement Order) for the purpose. 


of directing workers to industries which are 
on the priority list. 


F.R. 
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CAN AFRICANS GOVERN? 


or, drawing the line at ebony rulers 


Our self-appointed Commissioner for 
African Affairs has issued another of 
his unasked-for Reports. As he gets no 
salary, however, we have neither the 
means nor the reason for stopping him. 


—kEd., PN. 
E have been looking into the 
allegation, made by the 
Expert and Authority, that the 


African natives, and all other back- 
ward peoples, are quite unfit to rule 
themselves or control their own 
affairs. 

The following summary of the black 
man’s failings shows how right the Expert 
is:— 

1. “The African native,” says the Ex- 
pert, “has no experience of modern 
methods of government.” 

The African replies that, for any man 
who can successflly rule several wives, the 
mere government of a State would be a 
piece of cake. Any Civil Servant could tell 
him, however, that you may beat your wives 
into submission, but utterly fail to beat a 
memorandum in triplicate on the tom-tom. 

2. “They have no sense of obligation to 
Mankind.” 


They actually believed that the resources 
of their territory belong to them, not to 
Humanity. Let them take note that proud 
England, another backward area, has volun- 
tarily submitted to the development, by the 
noble Americans, of hundreds of English 
acres as bomber bases for the defence of 
Humanity. 

3. “They have neither the ability nor 
the desire to develop the rich potentialities 
of their land.” 


It has been the white men who have had 
to teach them to give the treasures of their 
gold and diamond mines to poor, needy 
Humapity in Wall Street and the City, and 
to ask tor no reward save that of being 
kept alive by the white benefactcrs in order 
to work again for Humanity tomorrow. 


4. “Their conception of Christianity is 
very primitive.” 

They display considerable difficulty in 
rasping the finer points of Western re- 
igion, such as the belief that the indiscrimi- 


News in Brief | 


Pacifism doesn’t earn dollars 


Five Jehovah's Witnesses were detained 
on Ellis Island today when they arrived 
with 305 other colleagues from Britain and 
France aboard the Queen Elizabeth. The 
Immigration Director said: “ If we feel they 
are advocating extreme pacifism we shall 
hold them for further study.”—News 
Chronicle, July 21. 


175 to the good 


An American arfiy spokesman has dis- 
closed that military service is barred to 
members and sympathisers of 175 organisa- 
tions listed as subversive by the U.S. 
Attorney-General. 


We taught them that 


Pyongyang Radio, North Korea, has an- 
nounced that a committee is being formed 
to investigate war crimes perpetrated by 
American and Syngman Rhee forces. 


Keeping it dark 


General MacArthur last week embargoed 
yet another two journalists, this time for 
“reporting disillusionment among troops.’ 
Later, after protests, MacArthur was 
forced to lift his personal censorship on the 
Press representatives who had been com- 
pelled back from the Korea front. Said 
MacArthur, “My subordinates made the 
ban.” 

Previously, a journalist had been sent 
back for having reported a soldier as 
saying, “ This a bloody useless war.” 


Chains across the sea 


British emigrators will be forced to; 


register under Australia’s new conscription 
law. 


Kagawa on tour 


Toyohiko Kagawa, the famous Japanese 
Christian pacifist, made a tour of Norway 
during the first weeks of July at the invita- 
tion of three of the Norwegian Church 
Missions. 


COs start printing 


Norwegian conscientious objectors, who 
are sent to civilian work camps instead of 
being conscripted for military service, have 
founded a co-operatiwe press to ensure the 
continuous publication of their monthly 
paper “Mot Strommen” (“ Against the 
Stream”). The members of the co-operative 
buy one or more shares at 5 kroner each. 


Danish summer school 


The Scandinavian Joint Council of World 
Federalists is organising a summer school 
in Denmark fiom Aug. 5 to 12. The main 


_ subjects of study are world government and 


world citizenshig. 


nate slaughter of women and childrem is 
increasingly becoming a Christian duty. 


5. “They are ignorant of modern arts, 
crafts and sciences.” 


Nowhere do we see this more clearly than 
in their complete inability to make an atom 
bomb, or even to drop one aceirately on 
a city. 

6. “They won’t work unless compelled.” 


The only way that the white man could 
get the native to work in the mines and 
factories was to take away his land and 
reduce him to penury. 


If the natives would bend their idle backs 
it wouldn’t be necessary for the white man 
to burden himself with so many mechanical 
gadgets for saving himself from toil. 


7. “ They are a discontented people, al- 
ways apeing their betters.” 

Hitherto fed on mealie porridge, they now 
want to share the carefully-balanced diet 
of vitamins, minerals, proteins, etc., that 
the white man’s cattle receive. 


8. “The dignity of labour is beyond their 
simple comprehension.” 


If they receive a little education, they 
immediately want a white collar job. But 
literacy is not enough to merit a white collar 
job; a white neck is also needed. The black 
neck is clearly made to carry burdens; it 
doesn’t show the dirt. 


9. “Hygiene and Health Services are 
primitive and riddled with tribal super- 
stition.” 

Their witch-doctors certainly lag far be- 
hind ours in their ingenuity. [t is doubtrful 
if they have anything to match our typhus 
vaccine, made, as it is, from a suspension of 
the excreta of infected rat fleas. 


10. “They are born gamblers.” 


Perhaps the supreme example of this is 
their staking of all they possess on the 
chance that the’ white man will give them 
a square deal. 

Such degenerate types obvicusly cannot 
govern themselves. If allowed to attempt 
it, they would soon find themselves back in 
their thatched huts, with none of the ameni- 
ties of a city house (made of petrol tins 
and canvas); they would doubtless soon 
become involved again in their tribal wars, 
using devilish poisoned arrows against cne 
another, instead of learning to fight for 
mankind, like Christians, with civilised 
weapons. 


The tribes might even enslave one an- 
other — having foolishly thrown away the 
freedom they now enjoy under the white 
man’s rule (if they possess the requisite 20 
to 30 permits and passes). 

J. D. SMITH 


ECONOMICS 
WITHOUT TEARS 


Economics of Everyday Life, by Gertrude 
Williams (Pelican, pp. 248. 1s. 6d.) 


TTHE purpose of this book is to simplify 

economics for the benefit of the lay- 
man who needs must understand if he is to 
change, and the layman who today wishes 
to understand must be an economist. 


Do you know what is meant by the dollar 
gap, invisible exports, the balance of pay- 
ments, inflation and devaluation? Do you 
know how banks manage to lend out ten 
times their deposits, how industry is located, 
why we managed to pay our way in 1938, 
yet are not doing so in 1950? 


All these things are explained in a clear 
and lucid manner. 


The book is also useful for those of us 
who crammed economics and “ never wanted 
to look at a text-book again,” for this book, 
in its 248 pages, will recall to memory the 
salient facts. I can hardly resist the urge 
to quote from this mass of facts and figures 
so lucidly and impartially presented. but as 
space forbids I must content myself with: 


“ Perhaps the most valuable lesson one 
ean learn from a study of economics is 
distrust of the man with a panacea. You 


can always be sure that the snap answer 
is the wrong answer.” 
Altogether an excellent book. 

GEORGE PLUME 


GANDHI AND SCHWEITZER 
Etchings for PN Fund 


THE Peace News Fund has been 
presented with ten signed etchings 


of Mahatma Gandhi and two of 
Albe:t Schweitzer, the work of the 
German Quaker artist, Eberhard 
Tacke. 


In sending them to Peace News, the 
artist writes: “I am a reader of PN 
since about two years. I want to help 
your PN fund... With my very best 
wishes for your work for peace.” 


The etchings, which are being sold 
at 10s. 6d. each, may be seen at the 
Peace News office or will be sent post 
free on receipt of a cheque or PO made 
payable to Peace News, Ltd., 8 Black- 
stock Road, London, N.4. 
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VERA BRITTAIN reviews 


a new book about OLIVE SCHREINER 


A FORERUNNER 


Not Without Honour. The Life 
Writings of Olive Schreiner. 
Buchanan-Gould. Hutchinson, 15s. 

ANY YEARS AGO, I wrote a 

4 VE ook with the title Not Without 
Honour. It was my second novel, the 
story of an exhibitionist clergyman 
who died performing a deed of con- 
spicuous heroism in Gallipoli owing 
to his overwhelming instinct to play 
to the gallery. 


and 
Vera 


I was naturally interested to see how 
Vera Buchanan-Gould had interpreted_the 
same title. I do not think that her use of it 
is as appropriate as mine, for the quality of 
my hero’s gallantry left some doubt in the 
reader’s mind. There is not the same doubt 
with regard to Olive Schreiner. 
being merely “not without honour,” I be- 


| 


Far from | 


lieve that she will gradually come io be | 


recognised as one of the most remarkable 
pioneers that the nineteenth century pro- 
duced.. Even now she ranks as unquestion- 
ably the greatest writer to emerge, up-to- 
date, from any Dominion excluding India. 


Her literary qualities were inseparable 
from her capacity for revolutionary thought 
on all the great questions which still stir 
mankind, In 1885, twenty-two years before 
Mrs, Pankhurst and the suffragettes really 
began to go full-steam ahead, Olive 
Schreiner in The Story of an African Farm 
was speaking up as uncompromisingly as 
they on “ man’s inhumanity to woman,” and 
emphasising the right of women to freedom 
and equality. In 1911 her mature study, 


Woman and Labour, sounded like @ clarion | 


call to the young generation which was 
about to be precipitated into an era of 
violent change by the first World War, 


% 


Olive Schreiner was not merely destruc- 


tive of outworn traditions; before her fiery | 


vision of a totally new relationship between 
men and women, the half-apologetic con- 
stitutional suffrage movement which pre- 
ceded the Women’s Social and Political 
Union paled into feeble’ insignificance. 
“When that time comes,” she wrote in 
The Story of an African Farm, “ when love 
is no more bought or sold, when each 
woman’s life is filled with earnest. indepen- 
dent labour, then love will come to her, a 
strange sudden sweetness ‘breaking in upon 
her earnest work; not sought for, but 
found.” 


At a time when the subjection of the 
coloured peoples was taken even more con- 
fidently for granted than the subjection 
of women, Olive Schreiner in Trooper Peter 
Halket and other writings made the same 
passionate appeal for the recognition of 


their human rights as Winifred Holtby 
launched in the nineteen-thirties and 
Michael Scott is making today. She also 


sought to substitute a new code of morals 
for the conventional Victorian ethics which 
dominated ‘both South Africa and England 
at the time of her birth in 1855 and 
throughout her life. Her concern for a new 
morality was not limited to the field of sex, 
though here too she was a pioneer demand- 
ing from men a*standard of conduct which 
today is widely, though still reluctantly, 
accepted as basic to civilised behaviour. 


“This petty, uncomprehending world,” 
writes her biographer, “is more than ripe 
for a complete revision of the moral code, 
and people ljke Olive Schreiner will pro- 
bably be truly recognised as great when the 
time comes for this to be done. Is it, for 
example, a greater crime to steal a woman’s 
handbag, or steal her belief in her own 
integrity? ” 


Finally, Olive Schreiner was an vutspoken 
opponent of war, and an upholder, though 
she regarded herself as a rationalist, of 
those Christian values to which she sub- 
seribes in the great series of allegories that 
place her, without disrespect to either, in 
the same literary category as John Bunyan. 
As a woman in her sixties, old for her age 
and suffering from asthma, she indentified 
herself with the conscientious objectors of 
1914-1918 when most of her friends were 
endeavouring to believe at all costs that 
their sons and brothers were dying in a 
glorious cause, 


*~ 


It is hardly surprising that for this re- 
markable woman, so far in advance of her 
time, life was a tragedy of misunderstand- 
ing and poverty despite the short period of 
fame which followed the publication of 
An African Farm. Her long love-affair 
with Havelock Ellis, who was inclinea to- 
wards sexual inversion, came inevitably to 
grief. Less tragic but almost as unsatis- 
factory was her marriage to Samuel Cron- 
wright, an orthodox if high-brow farmer, 
though it must be acknowledged that, 
against the ‘background of his era, he ac- 
cepted the repercussions of Olive’s beliefs 
and actions with creditable toleration. 
Existing uncomfortably in shabby boarding- 
houses and cheap hotels, from which she 
was frequently turned out during the 1914 


i 


| tional cop-operation, individuals as well 


War owing to her unpopular views and 
German name, she lived within her o¥! 
mind, and became increasingly eccenttlt 
as she grew older. 


All these facts are brought out consciel 
tiously, devotedly and_ intelligently. 
Vera Buchanan-Gould. Her ‘book is wrtt ; 
on conventional lines; she makes nd, at 
tempt to experiment with the essential! 
modern fusion of biografhy and 
which combines the veracity of .the 
torian with the imaginative insight of @ 
novelist. Her external observation 
nevertheless carried out i 
sympathy and understanding. 
investigator, she has tapped many source 
of new material and convincingly , 
estimated the old. She never imposes ne 
self between her theme and the reader, % 
this, when the subject is as complex 4 
significant as Olive Schreiner, makes 
book a fine acheivement. 


AN) OPEN 
WORLD 


Danish atomie scientis! 


appeal to U.N. 


AY “Open World ”—one in whic! 
the nations will have no scien ji 


fic or medical secrets to keep fro# 
one another—is the peace prescriP 
tion which a distinguished Danis 
atomic scientist, Niels Bohr, pu} 
forward in an “Open Letter to the 
United Nations,” published recent! 
in Copenhagen. 


The efforts of all supporters of interme. 
nations, he says, Will be needed to cre% 
in all countries a body of public opinion 
favour of a great move to free the chann 
of information. 4 


Niels Bohr escaped from Nazi-occupl, 
Denmark in 1943 and came to England 4 
the invitation of the British Governmel 
The atomic experts admitted him to i, 
circle of those who were working on Be 
Anglo-American project for an atom 
bomb. 


Everyone in that circle, he says, was com 
scious of problems which would com?” 
humanity once the enterprise was ccd 
wlished. But Bohr, himself, has the " 
sight to divine that “ The necessity fore 
concerted effort to forestall such oming, 
threats to civilisation would offer 44 
unique opportunities to bridge internatl® 
divergences.” 


=e 


{ 
Even in the midst of a war, he though 


; and in the course of research which, 4 


| 


| did all he could to advocate that § 


: 


from its general significance for the, 
vancement of knowledge, was likely tO vont 
to the use of the bomb, there was an Wripg 
need for an international effort foF yp. 
pooling of information. For early COM 4 
tations between the Allies about the "ie 
ways jointly to obtain security agains” ina 
use of atomic discoveries for destrug of 
might help to create that atmosphe? ged 
confidence which would be so much 2 

in the post-war world. 


ie 
He presented a detailed memoranda, ,j 
President Roosevelt on the subject 20° spe 
a long talk with him, arguing thal au 
nation which had achieved the lead ai 
take the initiative in expressing reaporsl 
to share information and to coll 
with other powers. 


He made further representat:ons, 
United States Government in 197¥ . 


to 


achieve international co-operation ¥ 
elimination of the new menaces t? of ie 
security ” should precede any thought © pe 
possibility of using atomic weaporm omit 
returned to England before the 
bombs fell on Japan. 


Since the war Niels Bohr has © 
ther opportunities to press 
absolute’ openness as a_pre-con 
security. He wanted one nation—the 


age’. 
States—to throw down the barrier Be. 
wil 


sed 1% 
‘lea fo 


the free exchange of informatl 1 wh 
unconventional gesture of goodW'y. 
might have most promising res¥ 
is still urging that course. 


pe 


: Bo 
f soley, 
extent that it can contribute to the Vith 
culture and is able to help ote ae 
experience and resources must 

to be put above everything els¢- 


ev 
| RENOUNCE WARANDIWILE Fight 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION AN 
This pledge, signed by each member 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
YOUR pledge to 
wel 


P.P.U. HEADQUA 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsle! 
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EATING OUR OWN TAILS 


The danger of declining soil fertility 


UNGER, the most potent cause of war, is rapidly over- 


ilar views and 
vithin her ow! 
ingly eccenttlé 


taking humanity. What 
Sa farmer living close to the 
lem of disappearing soil fertility, 
attending an occasional confe- 
book is wrttel {aCe on the preservation of peace, I 
makes no #7" Coming to the conclusion that our 


the essential /™Position to war is still, as ever, 
ny and _ fictia) 


it out consciel ind 
itelligently 


"of the. hil eve. We seek, as Dr. J. C. 
‘insight of Mf ™arappa so vividly suggested in 
observation 4 address to the Shrewsbury con- 
ith con tence of the War Resisters’ Inter- 


lonal, to prevent war by stuffing 
tks in the barrels of the guns, or to 
€rnise the metaphor, holding Sir 


many sour 
nvincingly wl 
r imposes Ne) ia 
fe lh 


-he reader, N Anderson’s brown paper be- 
s complex #8] Mipen 
makes hf ourselves and the atom bomb. 


er, 


| 2" we not face reality? 
:. lining soil fertility is rapidly spread- 
as: Unger across the world, and nations 
E N fey, Deeds grab the remaining acres of 
ile soil if they are to remain in exist- 
D The land that is still capable of producing 
Yop’ no longer able to sustain we 
e ° “as . . * te 
fey: POPulation; there is not-enoug 
cientisé hety to go round. Hence the jostling for 
y ton. The solution to wars and threats 
TN. tg pats ls not to tell people that it is wrong 
, i fat to pain or retain the last remaining 
+ whitl buiiag® of fertile soil, but to set about 
me in wh he tS enough fertile soil to go round; to 
e no scient! [iy that we who desire peace are doing all 
F food power to fill the empty bellies with 
keep fro i food properly grown. 
ce prescri? ) "lating natural law 
hed Dani | For years, like dogs, we have been chas- 
Bohr, puts ot. own tails. But now we are doing 
the |% ne dog never does. We have caught 
tter to i f°" our tails and have eaten them. In- 
. tl} }s,.2 We are half way through the body and 
ed recen heat than we know we shall get to the 
We . But there is still life in us, and if 
, May LP this self-consumption at once we 
’s of inte Y yet save ourselves. 
aoe vo rig has the soil which the Creator pro- 
ie inion i the for our sustenance, now become what 
the chal the Chemists call “deficient”—unequal to 
i ~ ‘ask that the Creator intended? 
Nazi-occl ied yc &4tth is the possessor of all the things 
paz oon iT hy2ined therein; they are loaned to the 
Governme ” Roo and animal kingdom for bodily sus- 
him to ue deogc® for the duration of life. Bat nature 
rkinge on the Ht ted that they should, after use, be re- 
an atomlt hum. t0, the earth. No plant, animal or 
an being can claim the right of perman- 
w Hix PSsession cf any of the ingredients cf 


ays, Was oon be t°0d or of its physical body. They must 
puld coms anf turned to the e rth to Sustain new life 
was a jt JYre,° CNSure the continuaticn of the uni- 
has the ", | “Se, when life for as is at an end. 
essity form We : ’ 
uch omin@® | fy, ~,Ate but the tenants of life, having on 
offer 9") | thin. he Physical from the earth and the 
internation initia! from God. What happens to the 
af being remains to be discovered 


he 4 We lay down the physical life. But 

ily jot’ regarding the physical body and 

he thought I ae of material sustenance are plain. 

which, 2P4% | mate be returned together with all organ- 

for the att the Py ter derived from the earth, back to 
ied I arth that loaned it. 


ikely to celtt ' : ’ 
as an urf%. 7 May. !8 because we have ignored this funda- 


ort for . | te“! law that we are heading for disas- 
rarly COP it 
nut the me Scien, . 
against og |, Ce has failed 

tru “o. 
nocphere ‘ eayy ence can do it,” says Lord Boyd Orr, 
nuch need . ng of the problem of world food short- 
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You intend to register as a CO 
E. 
Mle for help and advice to the 


r as: Board for CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
Bh Street = London, W.C.1 


are we who profess and call 


Ourselves peacemakers doing about it? 


by NEWMAN TURNER 


Farmer and Editor of THE FARMER, 
Overseer of West Somerset Friends 
Monthly Meeting. 


age in relation to. population increases. So 
the intellectuals of the world talk about 
population control—reducing populations to 
the level of food supphes, instead of in- 
creasing food supplies to the level of the 
population. 


Science has had a generation of unbridled 
libe:ty and has failed where nature formerly 
succeeded. God in his gocdness has pro- 
vided the means of abundance; science in 
its arrogance has perverted and destroyed. 
The only way the damage may now be 
repaired is by the ways of nature. The 
time is ripe tor a moratorium on science 
until such time as man’s moral and spiritual 
development can catch up with his inventive 
genius. : 

Nature designed the human and. animal 
bodies so that all waste matter, once it has 
served the purpose of bodily sustenance, 
should fall back to the earth. Man has cut 
across this essential cycle of nature with 
his mahogany seats and porcelain § con- 
tainers. Hygiene is right in its place, but 
when it goes to the extent of serving as a 
drain to the life-blood cf man, then it be- 
comes sheer suicide. 


We starve the soil—and ourselves 


Sewage is the essence of life. We must 
preserve it at all costs. The only logical 
result of our continued wastage cf fertility 
th:ougn our modern sewage disposal sys- 
tem is starvation. 

We must, therefore, insist on the return 
to the soil of its origin, properly composted 
to avoid unpleasantness, all organic town 
wastes. It is our only hope of being able 
to restore the fertility cf the eatth’s sur- 
face to the stage when it will once more 
feed the growing populations of the world. 


Surely nobcdy has the audacity to assume 
that the Creator planned a world with a 
population in excess of food supplies. We 
may be certain then, that if we respect the 
laws cf the universe, food supplies will be 
adequate to the natural population fluctua- 
tions. 


And we spoil our food 


The more personal approach to the prob- 
lem is to be sure that the best possible use 
is made cf available fertile soil and the food 
that it grows; to see that our food is whole 
and untampered with, 


We are ailing because what we eat is no 
longer capable of sastaining us in health. 
The focd has been refined until its nutri- 
ment and health-giving propert.es have 
gone, 

In this country at least, the new Whole 
Food Society is doing great work putting 
consumer members in touch with sources of 
direct supply of properly grown whole food. 
Nobody need be without good wholewheat 
bread, fresh vegetables and other produce. 
We must get closer to the source of cur 
food supply if we are to avoid the sort of 
tampering that has resulted in fcod de- 
struction and waste ona scale quite as seri- 
ous in its effects as soil exploitation. 

Ideally, of course, we should each take 
a hand in the production of our own food; 
that may well be the only real solution to 
the problem of food shortages. Scmeone 
has said, very aptly, “ Never were so many 
fed by so few.” The man who grows his 
own fcod may well be the only one to sur- 
vive the certainty of famine. 


Pacifist Portraits 


| 1916 the Army decided to take 


exemplary measures against COs. 
Thirty-four of them were transferred 
to France so that they could be dealt 
with under emergency martial law. 
They were closely confined, some in 
irons, and were subjected to the 
severest form of field punishment. 
Finally they were told, at special 
parades, that they were condemned 
to death. When the effect was judged 
to have sunk in sufficiently the com- 
manding officer added that the sen- 
tence was commuted to one of Iang 
imprisonment. 


All this was planned without the know- 
ledge of the general public. There is little 
dount that worse measures still would have 
been tarried out had it not been for the 
intervention of pacifists at home. Sheer 
importunity alone forced the Government 
to act and stop the sentences. And among 
those playing a part in the moves to libe- 
rate the COs is the subject of our portrait 
today. 


Hubert William Peet, who later that same 
year (1916) was himself to suffer imprison- 
ment for conscientious objection, was one of 
two civilians who first saw these men in 
captivity and was able to report at home 
on their plight. For about a year before 
this he had been organising secretary of the 
Friends Service Committee, which was help- 
ing young Quakers and others who were 
making a conscientious stand, and he had 
also helped to organise a Press office for 
the No Conscription Fellowship. 


Dr. F. B. Meyer. the celebrated preacher, 
was deeply concerned about the treatment 
of COs and had earlier seen Lord Kitchener 
about them. The No Conscription Fellow- 
ship now asked him to take on the further 
mission of visiting the COs in France. He 
agreed, and Hubert Peet was chosen to go 
with him. They crossed the Channel and 
carried out their mission. 


There was not much that could be done 
immediately—Hubert Peet was not even 
allowed to speak to the COs, though he was 
permitted a handshake—but the visit was 
of considerable importance, as proving to 
the sufferers that their position was known 
in England and as demonstrating to the 
Army authorities that their actions were 
being closely watched ‘by liberal and anti- 
conscription bodies. Above all there was the 
great moral influence of F. B. Meyer. There 
can be little doubt that it was very greatly 
worth while. 


In November, 1916, Hubert Peet was 
arrested as a CO, court-martialled and sent 
to Wormwood Scrubs and later Wands- 
worth. After release he was again court- 
martialled and spent six months in Penton- 
ville. A third time he was arrested and 
this time the sentence was for two years. 
His release on health grounds in March, 
1919, before the expiry of his sentence was 
probably due largely to the personal appli- 
cations to the Home Office of Hugh Spender, 
Parliamentary correspondent of the West- 
minster Gazette, who had visited him in 
prison and became interested in his case. 

All that is a very long time ago, and, in 
common with other COs of the first war, 
Hubert Peet rarely refers to his prison ex- 
periences. But he did mention the other 
pal a couple of recollections from the prison 
cell. 


One was that he once got into trouble at 
Pentonville for refusing, on conscientious 
grounds, to handle execution tackle, which 
it was Pentonville’s duty to send to other 
prisons. 

And he remembers that once, after a little 
rub with the Governor of the prison on the 
interpretation of the’ regulations, the 
Gpvernor remarked: “I once had that man 
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HUBERT PEET 


under me who wrote some poetry about 


prison.” 
asked Hubert Peet. “Yes, that’s him,” 
said the Governor. ‘“ Well, he was quite 
satisfied with his treatment. Why can’t 
you men de? ” 


All his life he has witnessed against con- 
scription and has championed the ancient 
peace testimony of the Society of Friends, 
of which he is one of the ‘best-known mem- 
bers. Editor of The Friend for eighteen 
years, he has recently had to retire from 
ill-health—perhaps a long-term effect of his 
twenty-eight months’ hard labour experience 
—but his editorship will long be remem- 
bered for his mature judgment, instinct for 
news, his skilled use of .type and for the 
personal touch which has made The Friend 
something quite original in religious 
journalism. 


He has never missed an opportunity to 
express Friends’ views about conscription; 
one remembers in particular his eloquent 
exposure of the moral dangers being faced 
by young men in the BAOR. 


Two visits to the United States and one to 
Palestine figure in the fairly long list of his 
travels. One of his American journeys was 
a tour of Negro universities in the cause of 
education for the coloured man, for which 
he has worked foxy many years. 


A trained journalist of long experience, 
he has placed his skill at the service of 
many causes and has met manv world 
figures, including Gandhi, Kagawa, 
Schweitzer and Dr. Aggrey. He recalls 
with particular appreciation the chivalrous 
personality of Clifford Allen, later Lord 
Allen of Hurtwood-——“ the perfect leader,” 
he thinks, “of the young COs of the first 
World War.” 


“JOURNALISM AND QUAKERISM” 


As a mark of his readers’ appreciation of 
his eighteen years editorship of The 
Friend, a presentation was made to Hubert 
Peet on July 14 at a special gathering at 
Friends House, London, to mark the occa- 
sion of his retirement. 

Alfred Braithwaite, Chairman of the 
trustees, in making the presentation spoke 
about the successful way in which Hubert 
Peet had tackled the wartime and post-war 
difficulties with which he had to contend. 

To many Quakers, he said, it had been 
something of a revelation to discover that it 
was possible to combine the standards and 
methods of modern journalism with good 
Quakerism. Hubert Peet had been a work- 
ing journalist before he came to The Friend 
and he had proved how successfully this 
could be done. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


HE Editor has been kind enough 

to agree to let me have a regular 

column on behalf of the No Conscrip- 

tion Council in order to give news of 

the work done by and for the Council 

in its attempt to get rid of conscrip- 
tion in this country. 


These notes will, I expect, be In the main 
concerned with news about work done or in 
contemplation by the Council or its local 
groups in order to make more evident to 
the Government the deep, if at present 
latent opposition that exists in regard to its 
attitude on this matter. I want to devote 
my two first contributions, however, to an 
appeal to pacifists to pay more attention to 
the conscription issue than many of them 
have done hitherto. 


There is a tendency to say—and looked 
at from a certain angle the force of the 
contention can be recognised—that conscrip- 
tion is just a minor aspect of the fight 
against war: that those who are prepared 
to accept war should clearly be prepared to 
accept conscription if military opinion holds 
that conscription is necessary to wage war; 
and if it is merely a question of whether 
the military point of view that backs con- 
scription is mistaken—well, it is not the 
business of the Pacifist to concern himself 
with this dispute. It is his job to manifest 
his opposition to war, however it is to be 
fought. 


by J. Allen Skinner 


As I have indicated there seems to be a 
certain logic in this view, but I think that 
most of us have today come to a realisation 
that for pacifists merely to declare that they 
are opposed to war, and will oppose personal 
resistance to any attempt to make them 
participate in it when war is entered upon, 
is really to insulate themselves from the 
struggle to build the Good Society which 
will not contain the seeds of war. 


Most pacifists today, and members of the 
Peace Pledge Union particularly, realise 
that it is a moral obligation upon those who 
hold to a pacifist philosophy to give it ap- 
plication _in their daily lives and to seek 
to do so in the social order; and it is this 
consideration that has governed so much 
of the PPU policy discussion in recent years, 


The formulation of a comprehensive social 
policy is bound to be a laborious and diffi- 
cult business in the harmonising of different 
approaches. The subject of conscription. 
however, is in another category. To seek 
its removal is in form to seek to do some- 
thing negative, but for the man who takes 
a pacifist view of the social order and must 
therefore regard the human individuality 
as pre-eminent in society and something to 
which the state machinery must be subor- 


dinated—that it is indeed the thing for 
which the state machinery needs to exist— 
the fight against conscription has clear 
positive implications. 

The maintenance of conscription as part 
of the state structure is the most formidable 
measure that can be taken in the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the state machine. 
The ramifications of the compulsion brought 
to bear do not end with the 200,000 youths 
called up each year. The inroads on in- 
dividual freedom that conscription leads to 
are diverse, and the compulsive tendency 
develops rapidly. We will take a glance at’ 
some of these things in next week’s issue. 


The application to youths of this kind of 
compulsion, pSverning the whole character 
of their lives, at the most susceptible period 
of their development creates just the kind 
of human being that most readily lends 
himself to subordination in a totalitarian, 
mynagerial, or Fabian order of society—to 
use some of the various fames that may be 
applied to the Servile State into which we 
are permitting ourselves to be led. 


I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that in pacifist activity today the most 
constructive thing that can be done, so long 
as it 1s accompanied ‘by a positive exposi- 
tion of the aspirations for a society of free 
men and women that must govern a p2cifist 
outlook, can find its most effective expres- 
sion in a vigorous and continuous opposition 
to conscription. 


“Do you mean Oscar Wilde? ”~ 


Sea. 


6—PEACE NEWS, August 4, 1950 


PLATFORM 
POINTS 


When the Russian trained and equipped 
North Koreans invaded the South, we asked 
Russia to “use her influence” to stop the 
fighting. 

It is ironical to recall that Britain did not 
use her own influence to prevent the attack 
on Palestine in which the Arab Legion, 
British trained, equipped, and led, took part. 

“« ... the Arab Legion . . . demon- 
strates most strikingly what can be 
achieved by the combination of natural 

Arab fighting-men and expert British 

officers. The Arab Legion now numbers 

not much more than 8,000 well-equipped 
and fully trained men, but during the 

Palestine war it reached 12,000.” 

—The Economist, July 15. 


But, ‘apparently, it is easier to equip 
than to control a puppet army, for: 
«,.. the British Government, whose 
grant-in-aid of £3,000,000 a year pays 
for the Legion, is again keeping it very 
short of ammunition, particularly for its 
heavier runs. This seems to be a delibe- 
rate insurance that the Legion wil} not 
be used by King Abdullah—in one of his 
more hot-headed moments—-for opera- 
tions against any of his, to him, singu- 
especially 


larly irritating neighbours, 


Syria.” ; 
—The Economist, July 15. 


THE GREAT DELUSION 


The Western Powers strategy is based 
on two assumptions. First, Russia would 
not risk war at present because the United 
States has more atomic bombs and because 
the Western Powers are superior in indus- 
trial potential. (Steel production greater 
py 4-1, petroleum by 7-1, and electric power 
by 5-1.) 4 

Second, by the time Russia hag sufficient 
atomic bombs, the United States will have | 
armed the West with atomic and “ push- 
button” weapons so that the cost of war 
(to Russia) would be prohibitive. 

It is dangerous to assume that any great 

ower ever regards the cost of war as pro- | 
hibitive. If Russia wanted war she would 
not hesitate to risk pitting superior man- 
power and a callous disregard of life against 
a superior industrial potential. 

The Western nations must 
hopes on peace on something more reliable 
than superior weapons, 

Today, the Russians are known to be 
producing each year: 

3,000 tanks, 

2,000 latest-type jets, 

500 long-range atomic bombers. 

“She has 30-40 airfields in Eastern 
Europe big enough for the bombers, five 
times as many submarines as Hitler had in 
1940, 40,000 tanks, and 20,000 self-propelled 
guns.” 

—From an article by Rodney Campbell 
in the Daily Graphic, July 11. 


COST OF COLD WAR 


‘One of the a 
European economic progress lies in the 
drying-up of economic relations between the 
two halves of Europe. . 


| 
“It should be recalled that a very grea 


y * a i ] fi “) 
ALL AGGRESSORS 
| 


| 
base their 


most serious threats to 


expansion of trade was advanced in the 
early days of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme as an indispensable element in its 
success. Since then, however, matters have 
gone from bad to worse. 


“This is only one of the costs of the cold 
war,” lately declared Mr. Gunner Myrdal, 
(Executive Secretary to the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe); “ An- 
other is the growing burden of military 
expenditures, which threatens to stifle again, 
as it has so often in the past, the chances 
of economic prorress in both East and West 
dy diverting resources into the construction 
of armaments and the maintenance of mili- 
tary forces.” 


—Commerce Weekly, June 17-July 1. 


IN CLOUDLAND 


“Jf Democracy is ‘to fight Communism 
the first thing is to throw overboard the 
free institutions that make it superior. Let’s 
have a purge.” 

“A great world institution like the 
United Nations is dangerous because of its 
weakness. The way to build its future is 
to undermine its present.” 

“ World moral authority is all very well, 
but it’s no good for fighting ideas. That 
takes force, my boy. Tallyho! Let’s go 
out and shoot a couple of ideas.” 

—Captions to a Low cartoon, Daily 
Herald, July 21. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


War and morality 


QHORTLY after the end of the war a 

young boy committed a wilful murder 
in Berlin and was given by the court a 
sentence to life imprisonment. He accep- 
ted it without any objection, but later in 
his cell he said to a social worker who visi- 
ted him: 


“T am not quite sure whether this sen- 
tence was fair or not. I had to go to the 
Army when I was not much more than a 
child. Once, in Russia, German troops were 
attacked by partisans. Then the people of 
the village were flocked together, mostly 
old men, women, children. I was driver 
of a tank then. As a izepressive measure 
against the whole villlage we had to run 
our tanks over the crowd, killing all those 
civilians, literally flattening them. At that 
occasion I committed a horrible mass 
slaughter, upon order. This time I killed 
ane single man who, as I had been told, was 
a social! nuisance. Why am I punished so 
heavily now and was not punished then?” 


HEINZ KRASCHUTZKI 
Germany. 


Japanese pen friends 


J AM a Caravaneer—The Caravan of East 

and West, New York City—and an Eng- 
lish instructor at a school. [I -devote my 
spare time to propagation of world peace 
through correspondence, and I keep in close 
touch with branches of the International 
Friendship League in England, service 
secretaries of which are hind enough to 
send second-hand magazines to 30-odd 
Caravan Chapters I have formed here in 
Japan, 


I want this letter to reach you before 
World Peace Day, August-6th, so that you 
may know how fervently all Japanese Cara- 
vaneers, over 6,000 young people in all, will 
offer their prayers ta God for the peace of 
the world on tnag memoradle day. 


I lived not far from Nagasaki when I 
witnessed so many innocent children and 
old men and women being carried to the 
hospitals. A month ago the vernacular 
paper reported that an American mission- 
ary teacher at a school in Nagasaki had 
wired to President Truman in petition not 
to use the atomic bomb in tuture. The 
story said that the Principal of the school. 
after being a long time in hospital, had died 
from the harm he had received from the 
radio-action of the A-bomb, and that the 
conscience of the young teacher, Robert K. 
Smith by name, had been so struck by this 
that he had felt eompelled to send the wire. 


The Japanese know very well that Japan 
would have used the bomb in the last war 
if they had had an opportunity, and that 
they have no right to accuse those whu 
dropped the bombs on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. 


I have never been in your country, but I 
have heard many times of Trafalgar 
Square; and on August Gth the Caravaneers 
of Japan will be reminded of the very sig- 
nificant Peace-News sponsored Tratalgar 
Square assembly of pacifists of Britain 
with deep appreciation and gratitude. 


Japan has constitutionally outlawed wars 
and armaments, intending to rebuild her- 
self as a cultural, peace-loving nation, 
along the lines of modern democracy and 
individual freedom. In order to live up to 
the spirit of our new Constitution, we in- 
sist upon permanent neutrality as well as 
an overall treaty—if, indeed, Jupan’s treaty 
is to be concluded at all. 


Extreme doubt has come to be entertained 
however, in the minds of the Japanese 
people, since the outbreak of the Korean 
civil war. And to our great terror and un- 
bearable concern, the use of the A-bomb 
is reported to be in discussion among a 
group in order to speed up the cease-tire. 
I am an experienced girl of 27 and my 
knowledge of the world is limited; but I and 
all my girl-friends here fear tremendously 
that the Korean conflict may soon_ be 
backed by USSR, in opposition to UNO 
which, for the first time, hzs resorted to 
the last means of mass-murdering. 


In this connection we see that Mahatma 
Gandhi was great, indeed, in devoting his 
life to that fundamental law of non-violence, 
the law of nature, the law of Christ, the in- 
violable law that must be obeyed by man 
so long as he is allowed to remain on earth. 


HIDEKO MATSUDA 
Takagise-mura, 
Saga-ken, Japan. 


T HAVE received your name and address 

from Mr. Itchiro Ilto: allow me to intro- 
duce myself. I am the Secretary of a cor- 
tespondence club in Japan and looking for 
pen-friends in your country. 

Our newly-established “ Musashine Pen- 
Pal Club” aims to promote international 
peace and friendship. I know the misery ot 
war. I try not to talk about it. But Iam 
far from keeping silence about peace, which 
depends on real friendship and youthful 
courage. 

We, who are members cf the club, are all 
young and honest people. We wish to have 
pen-friends' from whom we may learn the 
thoughts and ideologies of your country. If 
you would be so kind as to help me in tel- 
ling my aim to your people I shall be very 


much obliged. 
SEIICHI MORITA 
1-81 Ogawa, 
Kodaira, 
Kokubunji Poz., 
Tokyo. Japan. 


on “o's a! 


International help for children 


QINCE October, 1949, we have been 

privileged to give 71 Greek children 
between the ages of 6-14 years a recupera- 
tive holiday lasting from five to nine 
months. All the children were chosen from 
families affected by war or famine, and in 
which one or both parents had been killed. 
After five months 10 of the children re- 
turned home and a further 40 reached 
Athens on July 4. 


Much discussion and a certain amount of 
eritic.sm has been aroused as to the wisdom 
of such relief work, and its effect on the 
child returning to such severely contrasting 
conditions as those existing between this 
country and Greece. 


Through the generous invitation of the 
Hellenic Mediterrenean Shipping Line, I 
was able to visit Greece from June 17 to 
July 5. During the 14 days that I was in 
the country I travelled by truck and jeep 
as far north as Salonika and Florina, and 
visited such towns as Larrisa, Lamia, Kas- 
toria and Kozani, as well as many isolated 
and totally devastated vilages on the way— 
many of them the scene of fierce fighting 
less than a-year ago. During my trip I 
visited the homes of eirht of the children 
who had returned in March and were then 
in their own families. It is foolish to 
generalise, but from conversations with 
them and their mothers, with local mayors, 
village presidents and relief workers, and 


-from my own observations I have reached 


certain positive conclusions: 


1. The children have {been completely 
restored to normal! health and have gained 
as much as one stone to two stones in 
weight. 


2. They have been given stocks of new 
clothing both for themselves and for their 
families. 


3. They have absorbed many fundamental 
principles of natural hygiene which I was 
assured they were insistent on maintaining 
now that they had returned, (i.e, the de- 
sirability of washing before eating). 


4. They have spread through conversa- 
tions an immense amount of goodwill, 
carried back with them from foster-parents 
in England. This, coming from children of 
14 years and under, is accepted as being 
free from propaganda. 


These results could only have been ob- 
tained by entertaining the children in 
England. Food parcels, however adequate, 
sent to a family in Greece will merely givea 
weeks extra rations to a small number of 
persons and will make no difference to their 
state of health—although, of course, such 
parcels have immense value. In the same 
way clothing, usually secondhand, sent by 
parcel from this country to relief workers 
in Greece, can only be distributed at the 
very best in a rather haphazard manner, 
and no child can be fitted into the clothes 
as we fit them, or as they were fitted whilst 
staying in families in England. 


Finally if this work is to continue, and 
there seems nothing but the desire for it’ in 
Greece, we need the utmost support we can 
get from those who are prepared to five us 
substantial donations “IMMEDIATELY.” 
A child can be completely restored to health 
and reclothed for the cost of £25, which. of 
course, includes free hospitality in English 
families, as well as treatment in our Con- 
valescent Home for the first four weeks. 


All donations should be sent to: 
The Honorary Treasurer, 
International Help for Children, 
43 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 
and will be acknowledged most gratefully. 
JOHN BARCLAY, 
Organising Secretary. 


International Help for Children, 
43 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 


Divided we fall 


W7ERA BRITTAIN’S appeal for pacifist 
Y= unity is specially needed in countries 
like New Zealand with a small population 
and peace movement. 


Let our first loyalty be to an  all- 
embracing body to which each may bring 
his unique contribution and draw strength 
for the tremendous challenge we face. 


For pacifists should be well informed and 
worthy citizens, alert to opportunities for 
community service; on the spot in discussion 


groups, and wherever earnest citizens are - 


met together for the common good. 


We are called to use our time wisely, to 
love not only our enemy, but our fellow- 
pacifist, and to pool all our resources in the 
interests of truth and peace. 


The World Pacifist Meeting is our bright 


example, 
NELLE BECK 
‘Cashel Street, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Denial 


Qn behalf of the Ministry for Correetion 

of Misapprehensions, I am authorised 
to deny the rumour that, as Britain is using 
Hong Kong and the Malayan rubber plan- 
tations, she intends to cede to Asiatic in- 
terests, in exchange, the port of Bristol and 
the Cornish tin mines. 


It is not true that Mr. Churchill intends 
to propose this in the House and that Lord 
vansitiare will place the scheme before the 

ras. 


While there may be a specious fairness 
about the suggestion, it is negatived by tne 


Pr 


consideration that such an exchange woul! HE o! 

mean the importation of a large num t Selle 

of godless Asiaties into our godly ™ fa PR 
T. SULLIVAN |e, 2s, 


31 Knockbreda Park, Beltast. Muous, r 
$5 cy: ; 
Can we be ‘¢ non-political ”? F ae 
E - 
Winifred Greenfield will R an 


JF Mrs. itical’ | fy 
again very carefully the * polities land a 

letter to which she so strongly objected 
will find that I clearly said that we Pas |) That, in 
the forel@@) th 


must ‘vigorously criticise at we ari 
policy and militarist preparations of *gainst wh 
present Labour Government.” turselves, 
My quotations concerning the dire | We in ] 
state of large areas of Britain in the pete Mounds in 
between the two wars were taken from Mt for arr: 
protests of Ministers of the Gospel— a Tentive do 
primarily concerned with spiritual ree . 
trations to the spiritual needs of vt We labo 
women and children in places such as uo aving 
ham, Liverpool, and South Wales, but ye tem first; 
found their holy task thwarted and hin ee Nstified in 
by cruelly bad and pressing socia} co™ | Mved. 
tions. y he 
To say that pacifism has nothing © % ty ‘Soy 
with such, and that in our criticism iy Save so} 
Labouy’s militarism we must not in ib Weighin; 
ness admit some tribute to the PY] very aig 
Government for its work of social alle 
tion is to line up with another an ta So don't 
commendable parson—the priest who paved Something 


by on the other side and left the woul! 
man where he lay, dying by the waysid& 


My other quotations as to world cont 
tions outside of Britain in the 1930s 
taken from the League of Nations 
Relief Statistics, data which Peace 
12 years ago, when our Pacifist giants; o0n 
Sheppard, George Lansbury, Arthur 4.4 
sonby and Alfred Salter were with us; a 
fit to reproduce and republish as being © on 
ceedingly relevent to the pacifist case- WS to b 

When away back in 1922 I joined the PU, 8 
ceding pacifist body to the PPU, The. de 
More War Movement,” our pledge incl? 
a resolve to build a new social order ® 
operation for the common good and to wb 
for the removal of.the social causes ¥ 
lead to war. the 

For many of us the pledge still holds) tig 
fight against war is still linked with, fe 
fight against bad social conditions, nas inf 
ally and internationally. For one bad t# 
jeads to another and vice versa. able Ith the « 

Peace and social justice are indivist one 
and these questions are linked all the 
with man’s highest spiritual quests. be 

Well might Mahatma Gandhi say that eb { 
who thinks religion can be kept diSViog f tua. ran 
from politics, does not know what rel" | Wet 
means. ily 
J jboeke 


) e. Let 
ve sutfe 
An obvic 


Tt Worl 
ing be an 

groun 
mes all 
SSians 


in 0 it is 
"Ww how 
‘minatior 
* month 
reason. 


For us, surely, our pacifism is intesTe 
a part of our understanding of Jesv§ pny 
his prayer to his Father and ours: Ear? 
Kingdom Come. Thy will be done, on 


as it is in Heaven.” cont 

JOSEPH JACKSU 
19 Coombe Gardens, ,/stomi 
Bournemouth. Xce| 


The question of blame J 
TINDER the heading of CommmentoT™ ote ol. 1] 


your issue of July 7, Douglas eqices 


gives a deplorable exhibition of preJ¥” pn 
thinking when he writes: ‘“ thov&™ ne 
doubt Soviet influence must take of 
major blame for the actual outbre y 
the war.” in the 
Millions of people are thinking of wed oy, 
same way, because lacking evidence ©) jn | ith ths ts 
initial act of aggression, they at om pres | MWe ae 
pose the blame on the country whic ie fol | waite a 
and radio have told them is respons? | sith *refo1 
all sin and injustice, thus creating oust? 4b Se 
tude of tolerance towards war. 0 the | Mer mi 
Rogers evidence in the preamble .”' gw? ' 
phrase mentioned is merely D8 core (2 Ino}, 
opinion about Communist strategy, ee each ace (h 
I have read half-a-dozen opinion® the we bs ay 
different, yet all directed at impos! | oo ihactary 
ultimate blame on the Soviet Union sce? th Y orde 
assumption that the, Russians ©*Fe thal” 
desire for peace is inevitably false: | ¢ fa | S: 
is so, why did they allow Yugoslavia tha” Mn, 4 
greater strategic importance to (h@j, tM Je\Stuy 
Korea, to re-orientate itself tow ff Mreucte 
West without intervention ? the Con, 4 
Strangely enough the rest of ards fr 
mentary is admirably directed ae 4 § 
osing the “ criminal imperialist age ous | Thar, 
Britain, France, and the USA, ciples of | ied 
rent tendency to destroy the aan cts | 
the Atlantic Charter is evidenced By hg, + | MmASGo 
aggression in Malaya, and Ind ‘tiation i } 3 m 
Does Mr. Rogers think the my inte mo 
aggression by those who so cletl'n nes ont 
to prevent by force the Asiatt th id Maen + 
desire for freedom incompatible mi kau 
y 


motive. In this connection I WOU" cyginig 
Mr. Rogers of the statement Oy era Ke 
Rhee reported in the » if we had tee |e . 
Tribune on Nov. 1, 1949—" } nave 5? ney 

own way we would, I am sures « ntil 

up already. But we had to Wa" hey KO} 


(the Americans) were ready: not rem at ® 
telling us, No, No, No, You ae ie impor of men 
Bearing this date in mind . tion } vA 


Fy piection ro" 
to note that the American objer the P 
the question of readiness—" . 
posed aggression. : 


we idence | 
There is other similar CY", gss€h in 1 f J 
pose this case against the post ibilitl'and ( 
of the Soviet Union’s TesP?), wise? jot Mone 
order to show that it oC ead unt! 11 Mw 
fairer to defer such juas pul *! 


sides are heard. E. L- 


15 Heather Close, 
Romford, Essex. 


HE other day I saw, on a book- 


xchange would 
large nu b 


+ godly mids Seller’s placard, “‘ Atomic War- 
SULLIVAN |e, 2s.”* It struck me as incon- 

Muous, remembering the enormous 
ical”? &penditure now going on in the USA, 


id will read) USSR and Britain, on preparations 

ve ected, or and against atomic warfare. 

Yo ae 

at we pacilists 
the  forelst 

ations of 


«fal 1 
din We in Britain are providing launching 
“founds in East Anglia for atomic bembs— 
y lor ageression, of course, but for * pre- 
Wntive derence” or “ retaliatory defence.” 


that, in itself, is another incongraity— 
we are all preparing the very weapons 
Wainst which we are all trying to defend 
Urselves, 
; Be 
1 in the 
aken frome 
Gospel". 
iritual mide > 
We labour under the moral disadvantage 
wh? ft having already used the bombs, and used 
‘ales, but V7 | Mem first; but that, it was said, could be 
i “tified in terms of American soldiers’ lives 
socia] col | Saved, 
Or couldn't it? Would it be justifiable 


ing to @ t be 
vothing g@) to use atomic bombs again in order to 


criticism pe Save soldiers fives? = 1his business ot 
net r t] Weighing evils one against the other is 
acta ullew@ | Yery difficult. 

>! = 

rer and I} &> don’t let’s think about it. Let us do 


7 pmething quite exceptional in the mcral 
the wou ® Let us learn how to save life, to 1e- 


ie wayside : “ve suffering, to rescue the perishing. 
world com 
e 19305 An obvious target 
ations Wr". : bik 
Peace Ney =H World War III begins soon, Britain 
t giants; 9 |i be an obvicus target, with these launch- 
Arthur 70 ne £rounds and atomic energy establish- 
with us, Rts all over the place, and those horribie 
as being Usians will probably drop a few bombs 
fist case US to begin with. 
rined the Pay ie? it is very important that we should 
'U, The ded Now how to detect radio-activity and con- 
edge incl Mination. Two hours training a week ror 
= f tix = : 2s 
| order © ots Months, says Mr. Chuter Eae, will make 
d to wl a ’ Lara 
an whic? Teasonably proficient. 
causes 


Tie pity of it! Forty-seven thousand 
“all holds; Mople have already volunteered — good, 
ced with the f "Tnest people ready to give their time and 
oe na i ‘a Tgy in preparing for disasters that may 

» bad think beet happen; disasters that never would 
ae {pen if those 47,000 worked for peace 
tad the same earnestness they apply to the 

Il the Sk of minimising the effects of war. 

a ; 
aests. Sixteen million people are eligible, nom - 
, that Me iliy, as Civil Lefence workers—eligibie 
rant distin? &,2 natty, blue uniform, beret and great- 
a religi® it rank badge (all yours after ‘en 
vhat pftks’ training), with a quartz-fibre Elec- 
"Scope made like a fountain pen to fit in 
Pocket and all the rest of the gocd boys 
B of tricks. 


is intogtNf 
of Jesus. Thy 


“ 


ours: Es r 
ne, on Te account—of out-of-date bombs 
jACKSO™ What struck me first about the Manual 


tre ttomic Warfare was that it is a really 
“elent account cf the eitects cf atom:c 


THE MOST FUTILE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale reviews the Civil Defence Manual 


bombs, such as those dropped on 
and Nagasaki. 


I: ought to be, of course, because the 


scientific experts who advised 


Office have had five years in which to study 
the effects and to draw lessons from Japan- 


ese experience. 
The booklet is illustrated for 


graphs, not calculated to inspite confidence 
or to minimise -the effects of such bombs. 
One can only suppose some of the speakers 
in the Civil Defence debate in the House cf 


Commons had never seen them. 


Hope springs eternal... 


But the manual is cautiously 
TOO... ss 


Well—I suppose that if you fall from | 
an eight-storey window, the fact that a 
passer-by thoughtfully carries with him a 
first-aid set may be useful, provided you 


are not dead. 


Again: “It is confidently hoped, as time 
zoes on and knowledge increases, that the 
defence can be steadily imprcved.’ 
~.2 necessity for detence can be removed, 
you notice; no hope of that is mentioned. 


Which is ahead—defence or attack? 


“Tt is the business of defence to catch up, 
as it has always caught up” (sic). 
Then won't that American stock pile be any 
use? Or have they got a few A-bombs — 
or H-bombs—up their sleeve that are more | 
powerful than those used five years ago? 


An American Senator did say that they 
had some 1,000 times as powerful now, 
and a few scientists have hinted as much; | 
so perhaps we tre still ahead of defence, 


after all. That’s a comfort. 


But wait! Perhaps Russia has some more 
What a horrible thought! 
Because in that case, the “gaps” 
knowledge casually referred to in the text 
may widen instead of being gradually filled. 


powerful too? 


However—“ As further 


Training in appreciation should be useful. 


it depends where you are 


“The thickness of all ordinary materials 
which will afford complete immunity frcm | 
the effects of gamma rays” (provided that 
vou happen to be behind them, of course) 


’ 


will be notified in due course.’ 


“Training will be 


“No complete defence can be pro- 
vided against any weapcn of war, but just 
as it proved possible to devise methods of 
mitigating the consequences of other forms 
of attack in the last war, so it is certain 
that means can be found of mitigating the 
consequences of atomic warfare.’ 


data 
available, training will be given, not only 
in appreciating the situation, but also in any 
preventive steps that may be devised.” 


initiated 
course, so as to prepare rescue parties 


cing heavy contamination from a low air 
burst bomb will almost certainly be com- 
pletely pulverised by blast unless there were 
people trapped in shelters in this area 
there might be no immediate need for any 
Civil Defence o: other personnel to enter 
ite’ 


Hiroshima 


the Home 


My italics. All the rest would be dead. 
Instructions for the prevention cf plague 
not given. Let’s hope the rats would be 
dead too. 


On the whole, I think that the best Civil 
Defence, and the quickest, would be for 
those 16 million people to write to their 
MPs and demand that the launching 
grounds shall be removed and genuine ne- 
gotiations for world-disarmament begun. 


24 photo- 


optimistic, 


It won’t earn them a nice new uniform, 
but it may earn their children a new lease 
of life. And the money saved could be 
spent on rebuilding all the schools black- 


| 
| 


listed since 1910. It’s abcut time. 


Clearly an 


E could face anything, we 

decided, even the prospect of 
the Third World War and another 
| 2d. on cigarettes, if our Leaders were 
in good heart. 


We have, therefore, been searching the 
newspapers the past few weeks on the 
lookout for any words of inspiration which 
might have squeezed in between the 
cricket scores and the newsprint shortage. 


We found plenty. Let us commence, as 
usual, with Mr. Churchill, the People’s 
Comforter. Speaking at an American In- 
dependence Day Dinner recently, he said: 
“T could not forsee that ... we should be 
once again brothers-in-arms, engaged in 
fighting for exactly the same causes that 
we thought we had carried to victory five 
years ago.” 

If that’s the case with him, then it seems 
a pity he did not become, five years ago, a 
regular reader of Peace News. It is dis- 
tressing to see an Elder Statesman floun- 
dering about in world affairs like a be- 
ginner. Cannot the Subscription Depart- 
ment, even at this late stage, do something 
about it? 

* 


In connection with Korea, Mr. Churchill 
was even more at sea. He declared: 


“T say we have had hard luck. Just 
when we thought we had finished with 
Hitler and Mussolini, with Nazism and 
Fascism, We .have Stalin and Communism 
lumping up against us, representing the 
former Hitler tyranny in barbarie form 
and Asiatic guise.” 

That a former Prime Minister can des- 
cribe the logical sequence of events leading 
from 1945 to 1950 as “ hard luck” explains 
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Up and doing ! 
HAVE YOU...? 


HAVE YOU .... been reading this 

~~ column week by week and respon- 
ding, whenever you can, to the urgent 
need to secure new PN readers ? 

New subscriptions are coming in at 
a greatly increased rate, almost all of 
them on the special sales leaflet/order- 
forms which active readets are distribu- 
ting with specimen copies. 

WE KNOW THE READERS ARE 
WAITING, waiting for vou to make 
kncwn to them that there is an alterna- 
tive to the way of destruction over- 
shadowing the world today. Peace 
News is the best news anyone can have, 
today. 

An immense influence will be exerted 
when every PN reader jcins in the 
active work of the paper. Please write 
today for extra copies for free distribu- 
tion (1s. 6d. doz., postage 4d.), publicity 
leaflets and details cf what you can do. 

H.F.M. 
9,800 copies. 


Circulation last week ... 


e 
Oversight 
such a master. For example: “We must 


do our duty,” or, “We shall stand four 
square to all the winds that blow.” 


The glint of battle is in the Old Man’s 
eye; he is eagerly sniffing the air. For 
what? Not for the smell of blood (that was 
very rude of Mr. Driberg), but for the 
intoxicating scent of power. 


We hate to say it, but we fear Mr. 
Churchill is*something of a Korearist. 


* 


Perhaps, we felt, the present Prime 
Minister would provide something even 
better. Mr. Attlee had the advantage of 
serving his apprenticeship under his illus- 
trious predecessor. He did not disappoint 
us. 


Confronted with the situation in Korea, 
a situation involving daily loss of life and 
untold danger for the future, Mr, Attlee 
treated an applauding House to a states- 
manlike speech which boiled down to the 
necessity of “deterring the aggressor.” 


Only one thing worries us. Mr. Attlee 
is, We understand, a well-educated man. We 
can only conclude, therefore, that he is un- 
aware of what appears to us an obvious 
omission from our information services. 

The little affair of 1939-1945 was, we 
seem to remember, also intended, among 
other things, to deter the aggressor; and it 
was carried to such a glorious and successful 
conclusion that no potential aggressor who 
knew of it would ever, we were sure, dare 
to aggress again. 

Clearly, then, the story of the decline and 
fall of Hitler, Mussolin: and Hirohito has 
never been translated into the Korean 
larguage, 

We suggest that this only needs to be 
done, and the appropriate leaflets to be 
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Communim cannot be 
stopped by militarism 


(continued from page one) 


up their opinions he believed this would be 
their declaration of faith: 

“We believe that war as an instrument 
of policy, whether waged within a country, 
by a nation or a group of nations, cannot 
settle anything satisfactorily. 

“Jt leaves in its trail more problems 
than it sets out to solve. 
- “Tt dislocates economy and leaves death, 
poverty and misery on untold millions of 
innocent people. 

“We therefore implore the leaders of all 
nations to abandon the use of force and 
pursue peace with the same energy as that 
with which they are preparing to destroy 
life and property.” 


Not a police operation 


Emrys Hughes said he did not share the 
view that this Korean war was a police 
operation. It might lead to a long and 
bloody struggle all over Asia. 

He protested with all his power, he said, 
against the decision to send young con- 
scripts. into it. They did not understand 
these international disputes. 

If there really was all this desire to go | 
to war, which hon. members said there 


was, why not trust to volunteers? 


He warned the House about the situation 
in Germany, There was no enthusiasm for 
this rearming. German Socialists, Social 
Democrats and trade unionists were all 
against it. 


Civil war in Europe 


To talk of waging war against Commun- 
ism in Europe was to ignore the fact that 
Jarge numbers of French trade unionists 
were Communists. 


“If this struggle breaks out,” he said, 
“We shall see civil war in Europe.” 


Futherr, large scale war organisations 
would see the worst kind of Communism— 
military Communism. 


There would be more controls, more 
nationalisation without compensation, the 
disappearance of sterling balances—and, 
incidentally, the end of the capitalist 
system. 


And Churchill in Britain 


It meant, guns before butter, the sacrifice 
of the social services, and lining up in a 


Woodford (Mr .Churchill). 


There never was a greater delusion 
than this idea of a great crusade against 
Communism. 


And they who were making that protest 
were doing a service to the country and 
to that international Socialism which was 
the hope of the world. 


"Why does Church’s 
witness fail ? 


MNPHE Conference on “Church and War” 
- held recently in Detroit sent out a call 
“renounce war and seek reconciliation” to 
a}l Christians and all Churches. 


Attended by four hundred Christian 
pacifists from many denominations and 
peace groups the Conference ended by 
urging: 

“That the Churches look more deeply 
into the causes of international war and 
ask themselves why their witness is not 
more effective in those areas of social, 
economic and political tensions in Ameri- 
ean and world life which are today con- 
tributory to cold war and armed conflict.” 
The Conference also advocated individual 

action such as that of Gandhi, and appealed 
for a complete repentance for war-making 
and a total break with all war. 


WE ARE OBLIGING 


The Swedish Defence Minister, Alan 
Voucht, said last week that, thanks to the 
“obliging attitude of several countries,” 
Sweden has placed considerable armaments 
orders abroad. 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


writes every week in 
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BITTERNESS IN S. AFRICA 


but one hopeful sign 


NI URIEL LESTER, returned from a tour 
“~ of South Africa, addressed a gather- 
ing of pacifists recently at the FoR Head- 
quarters, Gordon Square, London. 


Her account of her experiences, and of 
the profound impressions they made, gave 
the audience much food for thougnt. 


She admitted that the situation there was 
depressing. The attitude of the Africaans 
had been a shock to her. 


She had always vaguely thought, like so 
many people, that the English had done a 
good job in South Africa: Campbell Ban- 
nerman had given the Boers back their 
country—and so on. 


But she found that the most powerful 
race in South Africa today were filled with 
the bitterness of a people beaten in war. It 
was the British, or so they thought, who 
had first introduced concentration camps 
into the modern world. We were their de- 
scendants; they were the descendants of the 
people who had been in the camps. 


It was a lesson that the hatred en- 
gendered in war could not easily be got 
rid of, nor in a short space of time. 


Speaking of the Africaans’ attitude to- 
wards the Africans and coloured races, 
Muriel Lester stressed the point that they 
had far greater power over them than had 
the British. 


If you quoted to an Africaan the Gospel 
passage which said we are “all of one 
blood”’ he would reply, “ But look at the 
next verse. Did it not also say that ‘the 
Lord hath appointed to each his habita- 
tion? ’” 

For theirs is that older Judaic form of 
Christianity which believes in the superiori- 
ty of race: the natives are naturally their 


NEWS | 


We'll see the light 


Speaking in detail of our next war, Brig. 
Prior-Palmer hoped that blackout would not 
again be enforced. The Brigadier was of 
the opinion that blackout harms morale and 
next time the lights should be allowed to 
blaze. 


Nursery ban 


During Scottish Education debate: 
Emrys Hughes: May I ask if (Mr. Me- 
Neill) will be prepared to remove the ban 
on building nursery schools? 


A-BOMBS & HOW TO TAME THEM 


(Continued from page one) 


quired to rid this country of its popula- 
tion. Some scientists have estimated that 
half-a-dozen of the most up-to-date 
models would do the trick, 


We'd like it if we knew it 


Mr. de Frietas was optimistic. He ad- 
mitted that the people seemed to have sub- 
mitted to “a feeling of helplessness,” but 
he was sure that was due to ignorance. If 
the people had all the evidence, he said, they 
wouldn't feel so hopeless. 

“That’s why we published the pamphlet,” 
he said, “to give the public the true facts. 
We have reached a stage when ignorance 
of the nature of a national danger is even 
more dangerous than the danger itself.” 

From which one gathers that an atomic 
bomb improves on acquaintance, 

Other speakers echoed this belief that 
once we knew what an atom bomb could 
really do we shouldn’t be so frightened, and 
clearly looked forward to the publication of 
the Civil Defence Manual to take a load off 
the nation’s mind, 

As I understand this comforting publica- 
tion is being expertly analysed on another 
page, I will leave my readers to seek their 
own relief from it, 


Who'd have thought it? 


Commander Noble was perhaps'the most 
reassuring when he emphasised that the 
atom bomb is “strictly, limited in its 
effects.” 

And as an example of its limitations, 
he said that “the danger decreases as 
one is further away.” 

Anyone who's afraid of war after that 
must be exceptionally nervous. 

Most of the debate was concerned with 
organisation, volunteers, price of shelters 
and other non-atomic matters; and we 
heard a good bit about the wickedness of 
Communism. 


Scottish frivolity 


At least one speaker did protest that we 
shouldn’t base our knowledge entirely on 
the Hiroshima bomb, as bombs were now 
being made a thousand times more deadly; 
and one or two protested that it was. silly 
to decry the danger. But those ideas didn’t 
really catch on. 

Emrys Hughes’ suggestion that the 
only sensible thing to do was to keep out 
of war obviously shocked the House by 
its irrelevance. 

It stung Mr. Ede into the retort that “ We 
are the most pacific of all nations on earth, 
but we cannot tolerate the world being run 
by_ force.” . : 

But as the whole debate made-it quite 
clear that once force really gets going 
nothing in the world can stop it, perhaps 
Hughes’ idea will crop up again. 


— says Muriel Lester 


servants. Apartheid is based not simply 
on the commercial] demand for cheap labour; 
it is a part of their very faith; and as such, 
it is djfficult to combat. 


The inescapable signs of this new op- 
pression of the natives were most humili- 
ating. There are notices everywhere — 
“ Europeans only,” etc., which were directed 
not only against the Africans but also 
against all the coloured peoples. 


In Natal she stayed with an Indian lady 
—a doctor. When driving with this friend 
in a car, people stared indignantly: she was 
“letting down the British.” 


It took her a long time to get used to 
the fact that she was legally forbidden to 
sit in tea shops or go to cinemas with this 
cultured Indian friend. 


She was even more horrified to learn that 
when this lady was in hospital her European 
friends were not allowed to visit her; even 
when her condition was pronounced grave 
they were told to wait until they received 
information that there was no hope. 


It was not to be expected that such treat- 
ment would not have its effect on the na- 
tives, They were being driven into a 
sullenness quite foreign to their nature. 

Normally happy, sociable and loving, 
they in their turn were now adopting the 

“don't touch me” attitude of the white 

people, and to assume the same mark of 

aloofness towards other races. | 


But she saw one hopeful sign: the sur- 
prising number of fine people who had gone | 
there to throw in their lot with the Afri- 
cans and Indians — missionaries, soc.al 
workers and othe-s, who ignored those who 
snubbed them and were determined to identi- 
fy themselves with other races as equa} in the 
sight of God. 


N BRIEF 


Mr. McNeil: No. I dislike the use of the. 
word ban, 

Emrys Hughes: May I point out that the 
word is used in (Mr. MeNeil’s) own report? 


Our Allies 


Marshal] 
officially offered the United Nations some 
4,000 troops. This, the second offer of ! 
ground troops received at Lake Success, is | 
the latest move by Pibul, who is ruling by 
military strength in Siam. 

Pibul was with the Japanese during World 
War II and declared war on the Allies in 
1942, 


£600,000,000 


Commander A. H. P. Noble claimed in 
the House of Commons that he had seen ; 
estimates of around five to six hundred | 
million pounds for the erection of shelters. 
He had previously asked if the Government 
had an atom bomb shelter plan. 


Pibul, dictator of Siam, has) 


Colonising 


The US State Department has announced 
its intention of invading” the Pescadores | 
Islands to the south-west of Formosa. These | 
islands wouki be “defended” if the US 
thinks that the Chinese People’s Army is 
about to land. 


We are not alone 


Quoting from the House of Commons de- 
bate on the UK — Soviet meetings over 
Korea: “ ... the actual situation which 
was that forces representing 53 United Na- 
tions were being attacked in South Korea.” 
Sir David Kelly in Moscow. 


Suggestion to Cripps 


The jargest profit ever made by the Scuth 
African farmers—some 210 million pounds 
—will come in this year. This compares to 
an average £70,000,600 before the war. 

In South Africa it is legal to use large 
numbers of slaves: prisoners force-laboured 
out by the Malan Government. 


Not for Caesar 

The US Army reports that almost 25 per 
cent.—one in every four—of New York men 
called in the new draft in the first nine 
days since recruiting resumed had failed to 
report. 


The scare 
The death penalty for spies has been re- 
jntroduced in the United States. 


In North Korea 


Alan Winnington, ace Fleet Street corre- 
spondent, is the only British reporter in 
Pyongyang, capital of the North Koreans. 
Winnington, sent by the Daily Worker, will 
be the only Western representative with 
the People’s Army in Korea. His legal 
position—North Korea is officially an enemy 
—is still under Foreign Office discussion. 


Who suffers? 


A Malayan Government statement re- 
ports that 965 civilians have been killed and 
570 wounded since June, 1948. 

This total is higher than the combined 
casualty total of soldiers, airmen and police. 


Cheaper for them 


Senator Tydings, Chairman of the US 
Armed Forces Committee, said last week 
that “America must constantly p:od” 
Western Europe to speed rearmament. 

“The money spent there to make them 
stronger,” he said, “will be cheaper for us 

- ip the long run, in both life and treasure.” 
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Sybil Morrison’s 


CAMPAIGN 
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jul. There was an air-raid warning bi 
had stopped ... 1 heard an unusual sou 
from an aeroplane. I felt something pre 
ing on me... the house collaps 

When I was conscious again 

crawled out ...1 was about a mile fre 
the place over which the bomb had burt 
but everywhere I looked the city was @ vi 
derness ...1 saw, as far as my eyes © 
see, nothing but peuple dead and une 
scious. The fierce heat had burned them 
.-.. you could not tell whether they u@ 
men or women. At that one time 90, 
people died. Later 120,000 of the survi® 


died. Im all, 216,000 were killed.” Ouse 
—Katsuji Nakajima: “1 Was in Hi Ing 
shima.”—The Star, July 21st, 1950 }S0rean c 
a 
JT is not surprising that the idea Aulock, 
petitioning the Government to call a ed a 
ference for banning the use of atd ®s fre 
weapons has caught at the imagination € pacit 
ierritied people ail over the world. TMiita: 
want desperately to believe that if # Med. 
could be done the world would be saa} It is en 
from the appalling disaster that overt Nifesto 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. &rnme} 
It seems to be forgotten that long befell mas f 
the atom bomb was used, the Internatio™ BN 
Conventions which banned the bombing ®] , The d 
‘open towns” had already been overthro¥’ OTst tin 
on the grounds of expediency. fon’ th 
“ Obliteration ” bombing instead of 5 it thoret 
called “precision” bombing, which ye Nery p; 
ported to attack only military objective PU or 
was used by the British and Americans, Ay Sign jt 
wardless of the Geneva agreements, for a ae 
| purpose not only of killing the enemy, har ma 
in order to terrify them into submiss®™ BS 
The atom bomb was an extension ") 
“obliteration bombing,” appallingly "We p21, 
destructive and cruel in its results, but Ha of te 
100, was justified, as was the * terror the 7! 
bombing, on the grounds that it saved Hf tote)” 
ish and American lives by shortening Policy 
war, of “?man, 
The fact that it was used, and that me beli ° 
was held to be a necessary expedient tO") 1 the cae 
cure victory, makes nonsense of the se erin cr 
ment that gas was not used because it Ofere 
' prohibited by International law. fon 
nation which eould dare to use the 4 1, aye 
bomb, of which the whole world is now nebtlien 
afraid. because of its horrible, disintesyy of wn i 
ung, agonising and lasting elfects upon dl dee war 
human body, would scarcely be aeté tome” 
from using gas by respect for Internat? Wg blet 
| law, or considerations of humanity. hely’@ b 
If the use of the atom bomb is erimity he rn, 
that crime has already been committed: %3 F Bu men 
it is the consequences of that crime Wy 
so horrifies and frightens the world to@! 
We know now, that the war was not brow, | 
to an end by its use; it still goes on, and ly wpclien 
end is not in sight. We know now that ly Se! ca 
acvjon undertaken to save the lives of f@ ne urit; 
tain human beings at the expense of on 4, 2otia: 
human beings, far from saving lifer sb fj, the § 
brought the whole human race within * of 
of its own extermination. yet? Gop 2k 
Yet, in all that we read and hear, volt Ch 
is not one word of repentance for the ©, jt} in the 
there is much talk of blame and W yo "eau: 
lies, but no acceptance of blame, either 8 ld 
the East or from the West. re) ‘he A>, 
The truth is that, terrifying thoush By} Mth p, 
as a weapon, the atom bomb is irret, she pittry 
to peace; it is only relevant to war. ©) gdp (™ t) 


threat of it, by some miracle, coul 
moved tomorrow, the world would 5 


menaced by war, with all its cruelty, i Msiting 
violence, its immoral expediencies 4 nul "agi¢ 
futility. There is only one way te i pe ale 
that there shall be no more HiroS 2 be 
and that is to renounce war itself. aic™ them i 
__ This is the pacifist answer to the cb? ae | thenat 
ideological and actual, which are rag sf | tf rejo 
the world today. Pacifism is not 8 ae thctte 
tee of personal safety, nor an €t gsi he eh 
simple way to peace; it is a revoll™ nie’ | C. ‘a 
idea based on the belief that to, “seal be) 5; 
rood it is necessary to discard ev! by,’ 
whatever the immediate consequence tye} 
is the message which will be heard ty" for 
falgar Square on Sunday afternoon, Brit; 
6th, 1950. 4 A ene 
~— ' Mon 
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